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THE FOUNDING OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Charles E. Chapman 



So far as concerns local events preliminary to the founding of 
San Francisco and those contemporary with it, Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft and, more recently, Zoeth Skinner Eldredge ^ have written 
in such detail that it would be hardly worth while to attempt to 
supplement their accounts. Something may be said, however, 
of the attitude of the Spanish government with regard to settle- 
ment of San Francisco, and it is to that phase of the subject that 
this .paper will be devoted, summarizmg the correspondence of 
the viceroy of New Spain with the goverjunent in Spain, on the 
one hand, and, to a less extent, with officials in California, on the 
other. Events in connection with the founding will be given only 
in bare outline.^ 

The first Europeans to sail along the coast of California were 
Spaniards under Cabrillo and Ferrelo, 1542-43. In upward of 
two centuries following, a number of others passed along this 
coast, Drake in 1579, and Vizcaino in 1602-3, coming from the 
south, and an unrecorded number of galleons from Manila, sail- 
ing southward to Acapulco. No settlements were made, but the 
coast line from Cape Mendocino to Cape San Lucas became 
fairly well known in a general way, with one striking exception, 
— none of these voyagers, so far as can be learned, ever noted the *2^ 
Golden Gate and the great bay behind it. This has caused some 
writers to assert that the bay did not exist, when Drake landed 
not far from where it now is, but was formed later by what must 
have been a truly wonderful and beneficent convulsion of nature.*^ 

^ The Beginnings of San Frandaco (2 vols., San Francisco, 1912). 

* Most of the materials quoted in this paper are to be found in the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville, Spain. Other materials are in the Archivo General 
y Ptiblioo and the Museo Nadonal of Mexico, and in the Academy of Pacific Coast 
History. ♦ 

* The latest proponent of this view is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton in her work called 
Calif omia: an Intimate History (Neiw York and London, 1914). 
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374 THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY 

At any rate, discovery of San Francisco Bay was postponed until 
1769, when Gaspar de Portold led the first expedition by land to 
California. Scarcity of provisions and consequent necessity of 
returning to San Diego prevented exploration of the bay by 
Portold. A year later, in November, 1770, Pedro Fages paid a 
brief visit to San Francisco Bay, coming overland from Monterey, 
but made no extensive exploration. A letter by Rivera, an officer 
with Portold, to Viceroy Croix, March 2, 1770, indicates the 
impression caused by the discovery upon those who took part in 
it. He expressed an opinion that the newly-discovered port, if 
deep enough, might prove to be better than the one at San 
Diego. It also had all necessary requisites as a site for settle- 
ment.^ 

News of the discovery had hardly been received in Mexico 
when Croix gave orders, November 12, 1770, for a thorough explo- 
ration of the port, and establishment of a minion on its shores 
to secure it from occupation by another power. The order was 
received in May, 1771, but Fages regarded it as impossible of fid- 
filment, because of the great number of Indians in California, and 
his inability to furnish troops for mission guards, without which 
missions could not be founded.^ This drew forth a long letter 
of complaint from the Father President of the California mis- 
sions, Junfpero Serra, to the viceroy, June 18, 1771. He believed 
the delay lumecessary.* 

The Fages and Serra letters must have reached Mexico at about 
the time when a new viceroy took possession of the government of 
New Spain, Antonio Marfa Bucarely y Ursfia, one of the greatest 
rulers that New Spain ever had. Bucarely came to power in 
September, 1771. For nearly two years thereafter, he was con- 
cerned so far as California affairs went, primarily with main- 
taining what had already been established, and seeking informa- 
tion upon which to base measures for advancing the conquest. 
In both respects he encountered difficulties. As late as February 
24, 1773, Bucarely wrote to Julian de Arriaga, Spanish minister 
of the Indies, that affairs in the new establishments were in a 

* * Arch. Gen. y Pdb., Califomias, vol. 66. 

* Fages to Croix, June 20, 1771. Arch. Gen. y Ptib., Califomias, vol. 66. 

• Arch. Gen. y P6b., Califomias, vol. 66. 
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deplorable state. Discord between Fages and the missionaries 
was so great, and desertions of soldiers so numerous, that early 
ruin of the settlements might be expected.^ 

Clearly, not much progress with the formation of San Francisco 
could be expected imder these circumstances. Something, 
however, had been attempted in March and April, 1772, when 
Fages made an overland expedition to the bay. He attempted 
to get around it, but failed, and returned to Monterey. He had 
made no examination of the bay itself, the merits of which as a 
port remained unknown. 

By the middle of the year 1773 Bucarely had become sufficiently 
well informed to commence a series of measures, of which the 
founding of San Francisco formed a part, all based upon the single 
idea of precaution against possibility of foreign attack upon the 
Pacific coast of New Spain, particularly by Russia, of whose 
activities in the far northwest greatly exaggerated reports had 
been received. No attempt can be made here to trace the course 
of these measures, except those directly affecting San Francisco, 
but it would g^ve a false perspective to the subject in hand, if 
they were passed by without mention. The following are the 
measures referred to : 

On July 23, 1773, a provisional reglamento, or instrument of 
government, for the two Californias,^ to which Bucarely had 
devoted considerable attention for several months, received 
official sanction by his decree. It was supplemented on August 
17 by instructions to Fernando Rivera, who was to lead some 
soldier-settlers up Baja California to Monterey, and succeed 
Fages in command of the new establishments. 

On September 13 an expedition under Juan Bautista de Anza 
was authorized to seek an overland route from Sonora to Mon- 
terey, the land route to California never having been traversed 
by Spaniards. The expedition started in January, 1774, achieved 
its purpose, and returned to Sonora in May. 

IVom December, 1773, to March, 1774, Agustfn Crame was 
employed upon an exploration of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 

» A. G. de I., lOa-e-16. 

*To wit, what is now American California and Baja California of Mexico. 
These were nominally one government under Spain, though in fact under separate 
rule. 
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* 

to see if a suitable route for transportation of artillery might be 
found. Crame reported the finding of such a route. 

More insistent reports of Russian aggression having been re- 
ceived in July, 1773, a voyaige of exploration under Juan P6rez 
to the far northwest was soon decided upon. P6rez left San Bias 
in January, 1774, got to about 55° without seeing any Russians, 
but also without satisfactorily examining the coast, and reached 
San Bias again m November. 

Another voyage was at once prepared, and was able to leave 
port in March, 1775. One ship imder Heceta got to about 49° 
and the other under Bodega to 58°. A somewhat better explora- 
tion of the coast was made than on the previous voyage, but again 
no Russians were found. By November both ships were back at 
San Bias. 

A second Anza expedition was authorized in November, 1774, 
to go by the newly-discovered overland route to California. Not 
only were settlers for San Francisco to form part of the expedi- 
tion, but domestic animals were also to be taken along, there 
being great need of them in California in order to ensure perma- 
nence of the settlements. Anza left Sonora in October, 1775, 
and reached Monterey in March, 1776. 

In addition to these outstanding events there were many others 
related to the same idea of precaution against foreign attack, 
such as the sending of supply-ships to California (a vital matter), 
measiu'es for internal development of the province and extension 
of religious conquest, plans for closing the gap between Sonora 
and California with missions and presidios, an attempt to find 
a route from New Mexico to California in 1776, preparations for 
a new series of voyages, and even reduction of the warlike In- 
dians of the interior provinces. A number of Bucarely's letters 
might be cited both from his official correspondence with Arriaga 
and Gdlvez, and from private correspondence with General Ale- 
jandro O'Reilly, to prove that these measures were part of an uni- 
form plan to forestall foreign aggression, especially by the Russians.^ 

^ In a letter to G&lvei of June 26, 1776 (Arch. Gen. y Ptib., Cor. Vir., series I, 
vol. 12, No. 2296), Bucarely mentions no less than forty-seven other letters bearing 
upon measures taken as against the Russian danger, the same measures as those 
referred to above. Nor were these all that he might have included ; for example, 
his letter No. 1562 (A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mez., 1, Doc. 10), though not in- 
cluded in the Ust just mentioned is decidedly in point. The O'Reilly corre- 
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We may now proceed with measures looking to the foundation of 
San Francisco in part fulfilhnent of the plan. 

The instruction to Rivera, the newly-appointed commandant 
of California, August 17, 1773, called upon him to make an early 
exploration of the port of San Francisco, if further examination 
were necessary, and to consult with Father Serra about the found- 
ing of a mission there.^ Plans soon developed for two missions at 
San Francisco, under protection of a military colony. Serra had 
asked for a number of new missions elsewhere in California. Writ- 
ing to Arriaga, May 27, 1774, Bucarely announced himself as 
favorable, but the two at San Francisco should first be established, 
and a fresh exploration of the port be made.^ In another letter of 
the same date he expressed a hope that the Anza and Rivera expe- 
ditions, which at last accounts were on the way respectively 
from Sonora and Baja California to California, might meet, ^n 
that case there would be men enough for exploration of San Fran- 
cisco and establishment of one or more missions there. He was 
hoping to hear that it had been done.' Two days before, he had 
written to Father Palou of California to the same effect, and 
asked for detailed information of everything tending to such a 
result.* Anza left California, however, before Rivera got there ; 
so the projected occupation of San Francisco was for the time 
delayed. 

With the success of Anza's first expedition Bucarely began 
to plan another, even before he learned of Anza's return. One 
of the objects of the new expedition, he wrote to Arriaga, Sep- 
tember 28, 1774, was to bring about occupation of San Francisco.^ 
In a letter dated September 26, he wrote of Rivera's proposed 
transfer of the presidio of Monterey to another site away from 
the coast. Bucarely was inclined to favor the plan, assigning 
as one of his reasons the greater nearness of the new site to San 
Francisco.* Bucarely was also planning a sea expedition under 

spondence is in A. G. de I., 8&-n5-17, compriaing most of the legajo, Bucarely 
was in the habit of writing once a month to O'Reilly, and several of his letters refer 
to the acts noticed above as having been done by way of precaution against the 
Russians. 

1 A. G. de I.. 104-^16. » Ibid., 104-6-15. » Ibid. 

* Bucarely to Palou, May 25, 1774, in Palou, Noticiaa (San Francisco, 1874), 
pp. 254-257. 

> A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mez., 1, Doc. 10. 

• A. G. de I., 104-6-17. 
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Miguel Manrique for exploration of the port. Manrique's ship, 
wrote Bucarely, November 26, 1774, was to leave San Bias 
early in 1775, going as far as California with the boats to be 
employed in northwestward explorations, and entering San 
Francisco Bay. ''I regard the occupation of this port as indis- 
pensable,'' continued Bucarely, " and to facilitate it I intend that 
Anza, who is now at this capital, shall return to Sonora and make 
a second expedition."^ 

All of Bucarely's measures, except the proposed transfer of 
Monterey, were approved by Arriaga.^ In several cases the latter 
had referred Bucarely's letters to Jos6 de Gdlvez, whose experi- 
ence as visiiador in New Spain, when he had caused occupation of 
California, qualilBed him to give expert advice. In one of Gfilvez's 
replies, written March 8, 1774, before he had heard of the first 
Anza expedition, the former visitador recommended that com- 
munications with California be established from Sonora and New 
Mexico, especially with Monterey and San Francisco, which ought 
to be secured at all costs.' 

Anza got to Mexico City in November, 1774. During that 
month and the first half of the next the preliminary arrangements 
for his new expedition were made, a detailed plan of its composi- 
tion, equipment, and objects being drawn up, and necessary 
approval by the authorities of the viceroyalty obtained. The 
occupation of San Francisco being one of the principal objects of 
the expedition, that matter was referred to many times. Perhaps 
it will be enough here, however, to cite Bucarely's letter of Decem- 
ber 27, telling what he had done to bring about establishment of 
more missions in California, especially two at San Francisco. 
Recognizmg the importance of furthering the conquest in that 
province, he had planned a second expedition from Sonora to 
California imder Anza, the latter to take as many soldiers as 
necessary for escort of the San Francisco missions, and to erect 
a monument there to indicate that the land belonged to Spain. 
The expedition had just been authorized. Anza was to recruit 

^ A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mez., li Doc. 11. 

* Arriaga to Bucarely, September 22, 1774. A. G. de I., 104-6-15. Same to 
same, May 14, 1775. A. G. de I., 104-6-17. This letter also disapproved the 
transfer of Monterey. A positive command against removal appears in G&lvez 
to Bucarely, April 10, 1776, A. G. de I., 104-6-17. 

» Ibid., 104-6-16. 
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thirty persons, aiming to get married people, and take them, their 
wives, and children to the port of San Francisco, with a view to 
fomiding a goodly colony there, not only to guard that place, 
but also to serve as a base for future settlements. Others were to 
go with the expedition, but only the thirty families were destined 
for San Francisco. Erection of the missions had been assigned 
to Serra, and instructions had been given to Rivera requiring him 
to lend aid. Then followed details about expense, much of which 
had to come from the royal treasury. The missionaries were to 
be found among the supernumerary religious in California.^ 
Another letter of December 27 apprised Arriaga of plans for the 
1775 voyages of exploration. Not only was Manrique to explore 
San Francisco Bay, but Heceta had also been ordered to do 
so, upon his retun^ from the north. At that time it was possible 
that Anza's troops might already have arrived.^ Arriaga's ap- 
provals "for these measures were as usual forthcoming.* 

Appropriate orders having been given to Anza, corresponding 
instructions were sent to Rivera and Serra. On December 15, 
1774, Bucarely informed Rivera of the projected Anza expedition. 
For use of Anza's settlers he was sending by sea an extra stock of 
provisions, which were on no account to be diverted to any other 
use. The troops brought by Anza were to be under Rivera's 
conunand from the moment they reached Monterey, although 
Anza was to assist in the exploration of the river emptying into 
San Francisco Bay. Not only were there to be two missions at 
San Francisco, but also a presidio between them and near the 
coast, to aid them the more readily in case their escort of six 
soldiers each should not suffice.^ There was much in this letter 
concerning the reasons for desiring settlements at San Francisco, 
such as its importance for future conquests, and the relations of 
Rivera and Serra in regard to the foimdatioh, but these remarks 
add nothing to what has already been ascribed to Bucarely in other 
references to his correspondence. A letter in almost identical 
terms was addressed to Serra on the same day.^ Another letter 

1 A. G. de I., 104-6-16. 

* Ibid., Estado, Aud. Mex., 1, Doc. 13. 

* Arriaga to Bucarely, May 15, 1775, A. G. de I., 104-6-16. Same to same, 
June 23, 1775, A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mez., 1, Doc. 13. 

* Acad. Pac. Coast Hist., Prov. St. Papers, Ben. Mis., vol. 2, pp. 20-25. 

* Acad. Pac. Coast Hist., Arch. Mis., vol. 1, pp. 49-56. 
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to Rivera, January 2, 1775, repeated directions as to location of 
the fort, and ordered that a separate account be kept of expense 
incurred in occupying San Francisco.^ 

Serra clearly was ready to support the project for missions at 
San Francisco. On September 9, 1774, he wrote to Bucarely com- 
plaining of P6rez, who had just returned from his voyage to the 
northwest, and Rivera for not helping to found the two missions 
at once. P6rez insisted on returning to San Bias, after an earlier 
promise to lend his aid, and Rivera claimed that he did not have 
troops enough.^ 

It is not unlikely that Rivera's caution was justified. In all 
California between San Diego and Monterey there were but eighty 
soldiers in two presidios and five missions, holding in check many 
thousands of Indians. That these Indians were not as docile as 
commonly supposed, is amply proved by two very remarkable 
documents that may be referred to in passing. One is a memorial 
by Pedro Fages dated at Mexico, November 30, 1775,^ and the 
other an account by the religious of the College of San Fernando, 
Mexico, February 26, 1776, of discoveries from 1769 to 1776 
between 30° 26' and 57° 18'.* Both discuss at great length the 
affairs of California, the Fages report being particularly devoted 
to characterization of the Indians. Both docmnents show clearly 
that it was only by military force, small as were Spanish nmnbers, 
that the province was held at all. 

The families originally recruited by Rivera for California did 
not reach San Diego until September 26, 1774, several months 
after the arrival of their commander and after the date of Serra's 
letter of complaint just quoted. Rivera now felt strong enough 
to attempt the oft-enjoined exploration of San Francisco's port. 
He headed a party which left Monterey on November 23. The 
expedition got within the limits of the modern city of San Fran- 
cisco, planting a cross on the hill overlooking the Seal Rocks, but 

1 Acad. Pac. Coast Hist., Prov. St. Papers, vol. 1, pp. 166-167. 

* A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Guad., 1, Doc. 9. Both the Spanish and a trans- 
lation to English appear in Historical Society of Southern Califomiaf PitbliccUions, 
vol. 2, pp. 73-80. 

» A. G. de I.. 104-6-17. 

* Ibid. Both the Fages and the San Fernando documents are considered in Chap- 
man, Importance of^ the military in early Spanish settlements of California, in the 
Grizzly Bear Magazine of Los Ajigeles for December, 1915. 
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encountered the early winter rains^ and returned to Monterey 
without having accomplished anything, arriving December 13.^ 
Commenting upon the expedition in a letter to Bucarely, January 
8, 1775, Serra showed less enthusiasm than before for the San 
Francisco missions, but it was only because he wanted foiu* others 
to complete the chain between San Diego and Monterey, with a 
corresponding increase in the military establishment.^ 

Upon hearing of the Rivera expedition Bucarely wrote to 
Rivera ^ and Serra,^ both letters being dated May 24, 1775, and 
substantially the same in content. He realized that the Rivera 
expedition of the preceding November had come at a bad time 
of year for establishment of missions, but wished Rivera to con- 
tinue his efforts to find sites for them. It would be well to found 
the missions that Serra had asked for, but establishment of the 
fort and two missions at San Francisco was the most important 
consideration. Both men were bidden to act in harmony with 
each other. Bucarely's letter to Arriaga, May 27, 1775, was of 
much the same tenor. Anza and Ayala had been given orders to 
occupy San Francisco, he said.^ 

Ayala had succeeded Manrique in command of the San Carlos, 
destined to explore San Francisco Bay, Manrique having become 
insane.^ The San Carlos left San Bias on March 16,^ proceeded 
to California, and was in San Francisco Bay all of August and most 
of September, 1775. Ayala found that there was a practicable 
entrance, and as he reported, not merely one port within, but 
many. Rivera had been ordered to cooperate with a land expedi- 
tion, and the two were to erect buildings for the settlers that were 
to come with Anza, but as some of Rivera's soldiers were tempo- 
rarily absent, he was unwilling to draw more from his presidio, 
and remained at Monterey. Meanwhile, Heceta, returning from 
the north, missed the entrance to San Francisco Bay, and went 
on to Monterey. Rivera's garrison was by that time at its full 

^ For both the Rivera and Palou diaries, A. G. de I., 104r-^16. The latter is 
also in Palou, Noticias (San Francisco, 1874), vol. 3, pp. 264-315. 
« A. G. de I., 104-6-16. 

* Acad. Pac. Coast Hist., Prov. St. Papers, vol. 1, pp. 171-174. 

* Mus. Nac, Docs. Rel. Mis. Cal., Octavo Series. 
» A. G. de I., 104-6-16. 

* Bucarely to Arriaga, March 27, 1775, A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mex., 1, Doc 
16. 

"* A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mex., 1, Doc. 15. 
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strength. Heceta, therefore, procured troops, and made an over- 
land trip to San Francisco and back. He reached San Francisco 
just after Ayala's departure, and remained but two days before 
returning. The trip had occupied from September 14 to Octo- 
ber 1. Neither the buildings for Anza's settlers nor the missioils 
had been erected, but there was no longer any doubt of the value 
of the port. 

Ayala brought news of these events to the viceroy, reaching San 
Bias, November 6, 1775. On the 9th he wrote to Bucarely about 
his exploration of San Francisco Bay, saying that it was the best 
port that he had seen from Cape Horn north.^ Bucarely also 
received a report and description of the bay of date September 7, 
1775, by Canizares, Ayala's pilot. ^ In forwarding copies of these 
two documents to Arriaga, November 26, 1775, BucareJy spoke 
with satisfaction of the peaceful character of the Indians at San 
Francisco, the excellence of its port, and the adaptability of the site 
for settlement. There was plenty of fresh water, firewood, and 
stone, and the climate was cold, but healthful, and free from the 
fogs that Monterey experienced.' 

As already noted, Rivera had failed to cooperate with Ayala 
in his exploration. It is doubtful if he would have, even had all 
his soldiers been present. At any rate, he wrote to Bucarely, 
August 8, 1775, shortly after Ayala's departiu'e for San Francisco, 
that he intended to postpone exploration there until Anza's 
arrival, when he would erect the fort and two missions. At the 
fort he intended to install two of the cannon then at Monterey. 
Bucarely replied January 20, 1776. At that late date there 
was nothing to do but to approve.* We may now turn our 
attention to the second Anza expedition, from which so much 
was expected. 

The details of the expedition itself may be referred to briefly. 
As the expedition left Horcasitas it contained 238 persons. Anza 
was to make a very remarkable march indeed, for this large party, 
travelling on a route which led across the Colorado Desert, had 
actually increased in number by the time it reached California. 

1 A. G. de I., Estado, Aud. Mex., 1, Doc. 19. * Ibid. 

* Ibid. Later experience would hardly sustain the viceroy as regards the fogs. 

4 Acad. Pao. Coast Hist., Prov. St. Papers, vol. 1, pp. 193-194. 
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Eight children were born during the march. Only one death 
occurred, and that at the outset, — a woman in child-birth. The 
most significant part of the force was the thirty soldiers and then- 
families intended as a garrison for San Francisco. Over a thou- 
sand domestic animals were taken along, about a third of them 
being for the new colony of San Francisco. All equipment was 
at government expense, from a horse or a gun to a piece of ribbon. 
Each family of settlers was to get pay for two years and rations 
for five, involving an expense of about $800 a family, — high evi- 
dence of the importance of the colony, when one considers how 
scantily Spain dealt out funds for her colonies, if the return were 
not to be immediate or certain. 

The expedition left Horcasitas, Sonora, on September 29, 1775, 
but was not fairly under way until October 23, when it left Tubac. 
On November 28 it had reached the junction of the Gila and 
Colorado rivers, and on January 4, 1776, was at San Gabriel mis- 
sion, near the modern Los Angeles. 

A considerable delay now occiu-red owing to an Indian outbreak 
at San Diego, which Anza's presence helped to quell, although he 
was not obliged to strike a blow.^ The revolt affected the founda- 
tion of San Francisco, for Rivera was now unwilling to cooperate 
to that end, feeling that troops could not be spared. Anza 
was eager to fulfill his orders, however, and relations between 
the two oflBcers got to be far from cordial. Anza, therefore, pro- 
ceeded alone to Monterey, arriving March 10. Between March 23 
and April 8 he led a party which made a thorough examination 
of the site of San Francisco, and proceeded around the bay through 
present-day Oakland and Berkeley to the San Joaquin River 
before turning back. His examination of San Francisco had 
proved it to be a very satisfactory site, but no buildings had been 
erected, and the settlers remained at Monterey. He himself 
soon returned to Mexico. 

Bucarely expressed himself as much displeased, when he learned 
that the foundation of San Francisco had not taken place. The 
failure had been caused, he said, in a letter to G&lvez, August 27, 
1776, by Rivera, due to his belief in the greater importance of the 
San Diego affair, nor did Bucarely hold Anza entirely blameless. 

» Bucarely to Arriaga, March 27, 1776, A. G. de I., 104-6-17. 
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He had written to both, telling them that they had acted improp- 
erly in not making the San Francisco establishments. Governor 
Neve of Baja California, who previously had been ordered to 
change places with Rivera, was going there in good time, thought 
Bucarely. Bucarely had told him how annoyed he was by the 
dissension between Anza and Rivera, which had caused a partial 
failure of his plans, and had charged him that the foundation of 
San Francisco was to be preferred to all else.^ 

Rivera had refused to cooperate with Anza in establishing the 
new colony, but later took steps to bring about the foundation. 
While in San Diego on May 8 he sent an order to Jos6 Moraga, an 
officer and settler who had come with Anza, to proceed to San 
Francisco and erect a fort. Moraga's force, including the settlers 
and their families and Fathers Palou and Camb6n, proceeded to 
San Francisco, and reached there on June 27. They passed the 
first "Fourth of July" there, unaware how near they had come to 
selecting a resounding date for their arrival. Meanwhile, the 
work of erecting buildings went on, and on September 17, 1776, a 
formal ceremony took place to indicate that the presidio of San 
Francisco had begun its official existence. On October 9 there 
was another solemn function, this time to signalize the founding of 
the mission San Francisco de Asfs, now more commonly called 
Mission Dolores. 

It was not for several months that news got to Mexico of the 
foundation of San Francisco. Meanwhile, Bucarely's letters 
made frequent references to the northern port. On July 27, 
1776, Bucarely wrote to Gdlvez of measures taken in view of the 
gradual filling in of the port of San Bias. The nearby ports of 
Chacala and Matanchel were better than San Bias, but he was not 
in favor of inmiediate removal. If voyages of discovery were to 
be continued, either Trinidad, Guatemala, or San Francisco, 
California, would be a better location for a marine department.^ 
Gdlvez's reply, January 9, 1777, is interesting. Continue the 
department at San Bias, he said, until that port becomes wholly 
useless; then move it temporarily to Acapulco; finally, let it 
be established in some good port of California.^ In a letter of 

^ A. G. de I., 104-6-17. G&lvei had succeeded Arriaga in January, upon the 
death of the latter. 

« Ibid., 104-fr-24. » Ibid. 
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August 27, 1776, Bucarely told of ordering some domestic animals 
sent from certain Baja California missions to California. Neve 
was to distribute them as he saw fit, giving San Francisco the 
preference, however.^ At length, news of the founding of San 
Francisco reached the viceroy, and details of the event were 
recounted by him in a letter of November 26, 1776, to Gdlvez.^ 

Three of Bucarely 's letters to Gdlvez of December 27, 1776, 
contain references to San Francisco that may be worthy of record. 
Boats were so few on the Pacific that there was grave question for 
a time whether enough supplies could be sent to California for 
the year 1777. Bucarely had decided to send them first to San 
Francisco, preferring that to San Diego, both because it was new, 
and because there were more soldiers and settlers there.^ Another 
letter announced the return of the San Carlos from San Francisco, 
bringing news of the rapid progress of this place.* Great as 
had been that progress, wrote Bucarely in a third letter, he was 
taking no chance of a possible decline. A surgeon, carpenter, 
mason, and smith were being sought in Mexico City to send there, 
and a quantity of clothing, tools, and other utensils and effects, 
especially those for agricultural uses, were being sent to San Bias 
by forced marches for shipment to San Francisca News had 
come that provisions were short there, wherefore Bucarely had 
ordered the Santiago to sail direct for that port, without the usual 
previous stops at San Diego and Monterey.^ 

One more dociunent may be cited, Bucarely's instruction of 
December 25, 1776, to Felipe Neve for his guidance as governor of 
California. San Francisco is mentioned a nmnber of times in 
this document. The information embodied in Bucarely's last- 
quoted letter appears also in the instructions. Besides, there 
were paragraphs concerning promised shipments of church uten- 
sils, another about adding to the buildings at San Francisco, 
another about appointment of a more competent store-keeper 
than Hermenegildo Sal, the incumbent, and another stating that 
a second mission ought to be erected.* 

Thus we have seen how prominent a place the foundation and 
progress of San Francisco occupied in the viceroy's eyes. Nor 



1 A. G. de I., 104-6-18. 


*Ihid. 


»/6ia. 


*Ibid. 
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was it confined to him ; with the single exception of the pi 
removal of Monterey, his superiors in Spain sustained 
every project that he advanced of those mentioned in this 
Much had been due, however, to the eager insistence of the 
himself. With the opening of the year 1777 a new hand 
direct the afF^rs of California, that province having been ii 
in the new government of the frontier provinces under Uu 
cient Teodoro de Croix. Thus, though California had ii 
perhaps its most able Spanish governor, projects of conqu 
dined, and advancement of San Francisco got little att 
It had been otherwise under Bucarely. When the great i 
the Golden Gate shall cast about for an early hero, let her o 
the great viceroy, Bucarely, for to him more than to any o 
is due the foundation of San Francisco and preservation 
settlement in its time of precarious beginnings. 

1 The foUowins approvals not already referred to, may be noted, all 
being to A. O. de I.: By Airiafa, September 6, 1775, 104-6-16; July 
Estado, Aud. Mei., 1, Doo. 16; by G&ivea, Deoember 24, 1776, 104-6- 
uary 0. Febunty 18, and two otMaroh 19, 1777, all (our in 104-6-18. 



